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of Theism in the second edition from two volumes to one. In like manner, 
both of the works before us have been somewhat reduced in compass by 
the revision which they have undergone, while at the same time their con- 
tent has been enriched and rendered more valuable. This has been rendered 
possible by the consummate skill of the author, and is a striking evidence of 
the great patience and conscientiousness which he has devoted to the work 
of revision. 

Professor Fraser's Selections from Berkeley has long been favorably 
known as one of the most valuable books in the language for introducing 
students to the fundamental problems of philosophy. "The design of the 
Selections," we are told, "is to afford appropriate exercise to students of 
psychology, inductive logic, and metaphysics, who desire to discuss and 
determine questions at the foundation of human life and knowledge raised 
in modern thought, through which a liberal education should conduct 
them." To this end the editor's notes are of great service. As everyone 
knows who has used the book, these notes are suggestive rather than dog- 
matic, and are directed toward leading the student to think for himself, and 
not to furnishing ready-made answers to the problems which confront him. In 
the present edition, these notes have been carefully worked over, and, al- 
though somewhat condensed, appear to me to be still more valuable than in 
the earlier editions of the work. A number of sections have been omitted 
from the latter part of the Principles, as well as portions of The New Theory of 
Vision, and the space thus gained has made it possible to include parts of 
the delightful dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, which are perhaps 
the most charming pieces of philosophical literature in the English lan- 
guage. 

The volume in Blackwood's series, was published in 1881 and again 
in 1890. In the present edition it has been thoroughly revised, and in 
part recast. It is not too much to say that it is one of the best, and alto- 
gether the most interesting and delightful book in the valuable series to 
which it belongs. 

J. E. C. 

The Value of Religious Facts ; A Study of some Aspects of the Science of 
Religion. By James H. Woods. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1894 — pp. 165. 

The object of this book is partly to inquire into the real nature of relig- 
ion, and partly to supply or suggest a standard by which the comparative 
worth of different religions may be tested. The author belongs to that class 
of thinkers, quite numerous at present, who regard religion as solely a mat- 
ter of feeling and the acts that flow from feeling, its rational aspect being 
as much as possible ignored. Mr. Woods will not admit that religion 
arises from the attempt to explain the phenomena of nature, or that it has 
any connection with the idea of cause ; but expressly says that " a cor- 
rectly reasoned God is not the object of religious devotion" (p. 109). He 
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maintains, too, that "religion is not a mass of progressing human thoughts 
and ideas, but a series of divine acts and revelations" (pp. 93, 94). The 
religious idea, he says, "is always of superhuman realities to which rever- 
ence is due" (p. 23), and religion involves a "relation to a higher power, 
in whose hands lies safety or destruction, and to whose life our feeble life is 
bound" (p. 44). How the belief in superhuman realities is acquired he 
fails to make clear, and he seems to forget that ' power' is the same thing 
as 'cause.' His own belief is evidently of that vague and unreasoned 
sort which those who have it call ' intuition.' 

But Mr. Woods has sought, not only to analyze and describe the nature 
of religion, but also to find some standard by which the value and signifi- 
cance of the various historic religions may be estimated. Christianity, he 
thinks, cannot serve the purpose, because many writers on the history of 
religion reject Christianity ; and his view apparently is that each man must 
construct a ' norm,' or standard, for himself. "We choose," he says, " as 
our point of departure that form of religious life which, according to our 
own conviction, is normal, and which we are striving to make real in our 
own inner life" (p. 136). Such a method will serve very well for the in- 
dividual, but it is open to the obvious objection that it fails to provide a 
common or social ' norm' to serve as a standard for different persons. 
The author's own standard is set forth in the following passage, where, 
speaking of God, he says : " He is the only one whom we wish permanently 
to imitate. This imitation is the religious norm" (p. 159). But if religion 
on its practical side consists in the imitation of God, our religion will ob- 
viously vary according to our conception of God ; yet that is the very point 
that Mr. Woods persistently evades. Besides, it seems to me irreverent to 
speak of ' imitating' God. The book contains some good remarks and in- 
teresting passages ; but I cannot see that it adds anything of value to the 
philosophy of religion. 

James B. Peterson. 

The Dawn of Reason, or Mental Traits in the Lower Animals. By James 
Weir, Jr., M.D. New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899. — pp. xiii, 234. 

Jn the preface we read, " Many of the data used by the authors of more 
pretentious works are second-hand or hearsay ; the author of this treatise, 
however, has no confidence in the accuracy of such material : therefore, he 
has not made use of any such data. His material has been thoroughly 
sifted, and the reader may depend upon the absolute truth of the evidence 
here presented." In the Dawn of Reason the reader will find an abund- 
ance of data which was long ago discarded by authors of more pretentious 
works, and is forced to the conclusion, that the sifting process has resulted 
in the retention of much chaff. The author is but imperfectly acquainted 
with the literature of his subject, and he shows many evidences of unfa- 
miliarity with the animals of which he writes, although he would give the 



